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THE TRUTH IN REGARD TO THE WAR OF 

1812 AND THE NECESSITY OF OUR 

KNOWING IT. 

BY GENERAL GEORGE W. WINGATE, PRESIDENT OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS' ATHLETIC LEAG0E. 



The editorial in the New York " Evening Post " of June 27th, 
1908, denouncing the attempts of the Public Schools' Athletic 
League and of the National Eifle Association to instruct the hoys 
of the High Schools in shooting with a military rifle, asks the 
questions, " Could the use of the rifle have any other effect than 
to stimulate the reckless use of arms by minors?" and, "What 
land of patriotism is that which is to be acquired by going to a 
range and shooting at dummies?" This and a number of similar 
statements in otherwise intelligent periodicals, as well as much 
of the criticism of certain statesmen of both parties and other 
influential men on Mr. Eoosevelt's anxious desire for four battle- 
ships, and against the recent law of Congress to put the National 
Guard of the different States into condition for service, and in 
particular, the persistent refusal of Congress after Congress to en- 
act the military legislation urged by nearly every President, are 
largely based upon an erroneous idea which exists in respect to 
American success in the warfare on land during the War of 1812. 

While the ordinary American is sufficiently familiar with the 
details of history to know that disasters frequently overtook our 
armies during the Revolution in consequence of the unreliability 
of hasty levies of untrained men, and that nothing substantial 
was accomplished until the organization of the Continentals (who 
were really regulars) , yet few are aware that these disasters were 
repeated upon a much larger scale throughout the War of 1812. 
On the contrary, more than a majority of our people firmly be- 
lieve that this war was on land, as well as on sea, a series of 
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" magnificent victories, won by inexperienced American citizen 
soldiers against superior forces of veteran British regulars." In 
fact, some fifty years ago there was a popular song which repre- 
sented, and 1 think still represents, the sentiments of the people 
on this subject, the refrain of which was, " In 1812 we licked them 
well." 

This erroneous idea has been strengthened by the similar idea 
which exists in respect to our Civil War, a war which the com- 
munity generally associate with the victorious campaigns of Meade, 
Sherman, Sheridan and Grant, forgetting that they occurred at a 
period when the "mob of volunteers" of 1861 had been ham- 
mered into an army by years of actual conflict, at an enormous 
and largely unnecessary sacrifice of men and money, and ignoring 
the disasters and fiascos of 1861 and 1862. 

The conviction as to our exploits in 1812 in " defeating foreign 
regulars with untrained American citizens," is not only prevalent, 
but constitutes a serious injury to the country in the influence 
which it exerts in preventing necessary military legislation to pro- 
vide adequate means of national defence, and at present in lead- 
ing many to oppose that instruction of our youth in marksmanship, 
not to mention military drill, which every soldier recognizes to 
be indispensable for the maintenance of the peace ; for no country 
can expect to remain at peace unless it is prepared to defend it- 
self in time of war. As we never will have a sufficient regular 
army to do this, we can only make up for it by training our 
youth to be such good shots that they will be formidable as vol- 
unteers. The Boer war showed what skilled riflemen could do 
even against regular soldiers. 

It would seem to be timely, therefore, that some attempt at 
least should be made to state the truth in regard to the land 
campaigns of the War of 1 812, the more so as many of the errors 
. which occurred in them were not only repeated during both the 
Civil and Spanish wars, but there is every reason to believe 
will again appear in the next war in which this country may 
become involved — particularly the enormous loss of life which is 
certain to result in such a war from our insisting on limiting 
the medical service of the army in time of peace to one-third of 
what is required, with no provision for its expansion if war 
should come. This truth is that, while the work done by our 
little navy in the War of 1812 was a credit to it and to the 
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country, the campaigns on land were a series of humiliating dis- 
asters, with the exception of the Battle of Lundy's Lane, Cro- 
ghan's defence of Fort Stephenson, the victory of New Orleans, 
the Battle of the Thames and Jackson's defeat of the Indians. 
This arose from the following causes: 

1. The Government had made no preparation for the war prior 
to declaring it. 

2. After war had been declared) instead of enlisting troops for 
a term of years sufficient to ensure their becoming instructed and 
disciplined, the Government and the States put their main trust 
in the militia. This, it is fair to say, was not the present uni- 
formed and drilled National Guard, but the "people at large," 
a totally unorganized body without military training, drafts from 
which were called into service usually for periods of from one 
to three months — too short a period to train men for effective 
service. It was, however, as much of a military body as the vol- 
unteers we should have to depend upon at the present time in case 
of war, outside our small regular army and the 115,000 National 
Guard of the States (assuming that the latter would all respond — 
a thing that it is impossible to expect). Its members could cer- 
tainly shoot better than our volunteers would do under existing 
conditions, as our Spanish war demonstrated that the latter can- 
not shoot at all. 

3. The officers, both of the army and the militia, were with- 
out military knowledge, and were usually appointed for political 
reasons. 

4. The leading commanders who were not thus appointed were 
soldiers of the Bevolution, who had become inefficient through 
age. 

It is unnecessary to say that in consequence, in addition to the 
series of defeats which marked this war, it was prolonged very 
much beyond the time it should have lasted, and its pecuniary 
cost was rendered enormous. 

These statements are so different from the idea generally enter- 
tained on the subject that they will be doubted by many. To 
establish their truth the following synopsis of the land campaigns 
in the war is given. It is taken from the " Military Policy of 
the United States," compiled by the late Major-General Emory 
Upton, a most distinguished soldier of the Civil War, who left 
it upon his death as a legacy to his country. It was published 
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by the Secretary of War at the request of General William T. 
Sherman, who read and approved of it. It was republished by 
the War Department in 1907. All the facts contained in it are 
therefore officially vouched for. 

The Forces Engaged. 

War was declared on June 18th, 1812. At this time the British 
regular troops in Canada were less than 4,500 effectives. Even 
these were old men or invalids, fit only for garrison duty, as Great 
Britain had removed all her efficient troops to participate in the 
Napoleonic campaigns. Those left, however, were disciplined 
troops commanded by experienced officers. Although six months 
previously Congress had increased, on paper, the United States 
regular army to 35,000 men, at the time war was declared it was 
actually 6,744 strong. This army was poorly officered, there be- 
ing at that time only seventy-one cadets who had graduated from 
West Point. There were no staff organizations, depots or sup- 
plies, nor, in fact, any real military organization. Many of the 
higher officers who had served with credit in the Bevolution were 
now old men whose energy and initiative had gone. •Notwith- 
standing the teachings of Washington and Hamilton, Jefferson 
and his successors in the Presidency, as well as Congress, had 
become imbued with the idea that a regular army would be a 
menace to the liberty of the Kepublic, and that the militia could 
be depended upon for its defence. 

The greatest number of British soldiers ever in this country 
at one time during the war was 16,500 in 1814. In other words, 
while the population of the United States in 1812 was more than 
double that of the Colonies in 1775 and its wealth much greater 
proportionately, the largest number of British troops employed 
against it at any time in this war was only a little more than a 
third of those unsuccessfully used by the British in the Bevolu- 
tion. 

Instead of falling upon the 5,000 British regulars who held 
Canada in the beginning and crushing them in a single battle, 
the want of a sufficient organized force caused the war to be pro- 
longed until the American loss in killed and wounded numbered 
5,614. The loss from sickness was over six times this number. 
It was very heavy among the Southerners who were sent to the 
Canadian frontier. 
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The number of troops raised by the United States during this 
war was : 

Regulars (including sailors) 56,032 

Volunteers 10,110 

Rangers 3,049 

Militia 456,463 

Total 525,654 

These figures, however, give no true representation of the actual 
force in the field at any time, as over 400,000 of these were en- 
listed for three months or less. With the slow transport of those 
days, by the time the men reached their rendezvous and had got a 
partial organization and a little drill, their time of service was 
about expiring and they had to be sent home. That this involved 
an enormous cost is self-evident. That such troops were unre- 
liable as soldiers was proved by what took place. 

The following is a brief history of the campaigns : 

Campaign of 1812. 

As soon as war was declared an outcry was raised everywhere 
that Canada should be immediately captured. Many attempts 
were made in this direction from different points, all of which 
were failures. These should be considered by localities: 

In the West. — In July, 1812, General Hull crossed from De- 
troit to Canada with 1,800 men. Without inflicting any damage, 
he suddenly retreated to Detroit on August 8th, where he was 
besieged, and where, on August 16th, without firing a shot, he 
surrendered his entire force to the British, who had 320 regulars, 
400 militia and 600 Indians. We thus lost control of the whole 
of the Northwest. General Hull had been a tried soldier of the 
Kevolution, and he claimed that his troops were insubordinate. 

On October 10th, 4,000 Kentucky mounted militia marched 
towards the Indian villages on the Wabash; but they became 
alarmed by a fire on the prairie, and on the fifth day abandoned 
their General and dispersed to their homes. 

General William H. Harrison then organized about 10,000 
militia from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and Pennsylvania for 
the same purpose. As soon as he marched, the want of proper 
supplies and the absence of discipline caused mutiny. After a 
slight engagement, the Virginia militia refused to obey orders and 
returned to their camp, which broke up the expedition. 
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The Niagara Frontier. — On October 12th, 1812 (four months 
after the war had been declared, a period sufficient for the capture 
of Canada if we had had any army), General Van Eensselaer 
fought the Battle of Niagara with 900 regulars and 2,270 militia. 
He crossed the river and stormed the batteries. But, for want of 
proper support, the invading party, after a gallant fight, was 
driven from the batteries to the river and, being unable to cross, 
was captured. The total force which crossed did not exceed 1,000 
men, and its loss was 250 killed and 700 prisoners. The British 
force was 1,100 — 600 regulars and 500 militia and Indians. They 
]ost sixteen killed and sixty-nine wounded. This attack was made 
by General Van Eensselaer against his judgment, on account of 
the pressure of his officers and troops, who, however, refused to 
support him when the clash came. 

General Smyth having raised 4,500 militia for a month, on 
November 28th, 1812, after a flowery proclamation, started to 
invade Canada, but returned the same afternoon. On December 
1st, he crossed again, went a quarter of a mile and returned. His 
army then disappeared. 

The Northern Army. — General Dearborn assembled near Lake 
Champlain another invading army, numbering 5,737, to capture 
Montreal. He made an advance as far as LaColle Biver, captured 
a block-house and then returned and went into winter quarters 
(where the troops suffered greatly) . Nearly all the 3,000 militia 
included in the force refused to cross the line. 

During the year, we called out 43,187 militia and 15,000 regu- 
lars, who, being opposed by 5,200 (counting Canadians, but ex- 
cluding Indians), accomplished nothing. General Brown of our 
army estimated the British regulars in Upper Canada to be 1,200. 

It is notable thfat at this time the President and his Cabinet 
had authorized the dismantling of the men-of-war of the Navy 
to convert them into floating batteries for harbor defence. They 
were only persuaded from carrying out this plan by protests from 
Captains Bainbridge and Stewart. The result was a series of 
glorious naval victories. 

Campaign of 1818. 
During this year Congress endeavored to raise more regular 
troops, but found it very difficult to do so, the war being unpopu- 
lar in many sections. 
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General Winchester, having taken up General Harrison's abort- 
ive attempt to relieve the settlers on the Eiver Kaisin, advanced 
with a force of some 900 men. He was attacked on January 22nd, 
defeated and captured by a British force of 1,000 men under 
Proctor, with a loss of 397 killed, 27 wounded and 522 prisoners. 

General Harrison had entrenched himself on the east bank of 
the Miami at Fort Meigs. He was besieged by Proctor with 983 
regulars and militia and 1,200 Indians. Kentucky militia to the 
number of 1,200 were sent to his support, but in disobedience of 
orders they attacked the British camp and were routed, only 
150 escaping. Port Meigs, although besieged, was not taken; but 
our losses were 87 killed, 189 wounded and 605 prisoners. The 
British lost 14 killed, 47 wounded and 40 prisoners. 

On August 2nd the British with 391 regulars attacked Port 
Stephenson held by Major Croghan with 160 regulars, but were 
repulsed with heavy loss. This was a creditable affair for us, 
particularly as Croghan was not twenty-one. 

On September 27th Harrison, having received re-enforcements 
from Kentucky and Ohio, crossed to Canada and on October 5th 
attacked Proctor on the Thames and totally defeated him, with a 
loss of 12 killed, 22 wounded and 600 prisoners, all regulars. It 
was in this battle that Tecumseh was killed. 

Harrison had a force of about 1,300. But instead of being sent 
forward to take advantage of this victory — which won back the 
territory we had lost and detached the southwestern Indians from 
the British cause — his army was disbanded. The militia was dis- 
charged and Harrison sent back to Detroit. His success, in con- 
trast to the dreary series of disappointing disasters that had 
marked the war, justly gave him an enduring reputation. 

In the Centre — In February, 1813, the British force in this 
section was estimated at 2,100 by the Secretary of War. 

On April 27th General Dearborn advanced on York (now 
Toronto) and captured it, the American forces being 1,700 and 
the British 750 regulars and militia and 1 00 Indians. We lost 
270, mostly by a mine explosion. The British loss was 200 killed 
and wounded and 293 prisoners. Dearborn took Port George on 
May 27th, and later the other forts on the Niagara frontier. 
In one of the attacks an American force of 542 men, mostly 
regulars, was, however, surrendered because its Colonel believed 
he was surrounded! 
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A British attack, on May 27th, on Sackett's Harbor was re- 
pulsed with heavy loss by the regulars after a creditable fight. 
This, like all previous engagements, showed the value of dis- 
ciplined troops, as the militia ran away after firing one volley. 
The fugitives who fled in panic to Kingston reported that the 
battle had been lost, which caused the burning of the naval bar- 
racks and stores — a serious loss. 

The Failure of the Attack on Montreal. — To attack Montreal 
8,000 regulars, under General Wilkinson, rendezvoused, at the 
foot of Lake Ontario, to descend the St. Lawrence, while another 
army about 5,000 strong, under General Hampton, was assembled 
at the foot of Lake Champlain. Though called " regulars," these 
were recruits without discipline or competent officers. 

Hampton crossed the frontier, but was repulsed by a force of 
800 militia and Indians, and he returned to Lake Champlain on 
November 11th. Wilkinson's advance of 1,600 men met 800 
British regulars at Chrystler's Fields, whence, after a fight of 
about two hours, in which he lost 338 killed and wounded, our 
forces returned to their boats. A council of war then decided that 
the attack on Montreal should be abandoned and the army go into 
winter quarters on the American shore. Thus 13,000 men were 
beaten back by a force of regulars, militia and Indians not ex- 
ceeding 2,000. 

The Centre. — The British then threatened Fort George, the 
defence of which had been left to General McClure, who sum- 
moned a council of war, which decided that the fort was not ten- 
able. Thereupon it was evacuated, and the force returned to the 
American shore, General McClure directing that the village of 
Newark be burned. 

The British crossed the river on December 19th, captured 
Fort Niagara through the criminal negligence of the commander, 
and, in retaliation for the burning of Newark, destroyed Lewiston, 
Buffalo and several other towns. The inhabitants of Western New 
York fled, some of them as far east as the Genesee River. 

General Cass wrote on January 12th, 1814, in regard to the 
destruction of Buffalo: "I am satisfied that not more than 650 
men, of regulars, militia and Indians, landed at Black Bock. To 
oppose these we had from 2,500 to 3,000 militia. All, except very 
few of them, behaved in the most cowardly manner. They fled 
without discharging a musket." 
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The Chesapeake Bay. — On March 4th, 1813, the British fleet 
entered the Chesapeake, and between April 20th and May 6th it 
captured and burned Frenchtown, Havre-de-Grace, Georgetown 
and Fredericktown. The landing party in each of these cases was 
composed of about 150 marines and a small detachment of artil- 
lery. On June 20th the British attacked Craney Island in the 
hope of taking Norfolk and its navy-yard, but they were repulsed. 

On the 25th the British took and destroyed Hampton. Their 
forces consisted of 2,000 men; their loss was 4.8. The Amer- 
icans had 450 militia, who lost 31. This, therefore, was a credit- 
able performance by the Americans. 

The Greek War. — On August 30th, 1813, the Creek Indians 
captured Fort Mims in Southern Alabama and massacred all in 
it, some 400. General Jackson was given command of 2,500 men 
raised by Tennessee. On November 3rd he fought the Battle of 
Tallasahatchee, and on November 9th crushed the Creeks in a 
second engagement. For want of supplies, however, due largely 
to the failure of the Government to organize properly the staff 
departments until hostilities had become imminent, Jackson was 
compelled to lead his troops back to Fort Strother. The militia 
resolved to go home, but they were stopped by the volunteers. 
Shortly thereafter the volunteers decided to imitate their example, 
but were stopped by the militia. Jackson then agreed that, if 
the supplies did not arrive in two days, they would all march 
back. When the time was up fulfilment of the promise was de- 
manded, but the General said that, if only two men would remain 
with him, he would never abandon the post. One hundred and 
nine responded and were left as garrison, and Jackson started 
back with the remainder upon the understanding that if the ex- 
pected supplies were met the troops would return. Twelve miles 
from the fort they met the supplies (cattle), but the troops re- 
fused to obey the order to return. They were compelled to do so 
by Jackson, however, who seized a musket and barred the home- 
ward road of the mutineers. This ended " the glorious record " 
of 1813. During the year we were expelled from Canada and our 
villages on the northern frontier were destroyed. 

Campaign of 181b 
At the expiration of their terms of enlistment Jackson's soldiers 
left him and were replaced by new levies, so that it was not 
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until the 6th of February, 1814 (a loss of six months), that he 
found himself at the head of an army of 5,000 men. With 3,000 
of these he attacked the Indians at Horse Shoe Bend on March 
27th, 1814, and destroyed them. 

In 1814 Congress, for the first time, showed common sense 
by extending the term of enlistment in the army to five years. 
But while it offered a bounty, the amount was less than the States 
were offering to substitutes, and it was therefore difficult to re- 
cruit the regulars. The increase in bounties, as was shown during 
the Bevolution and also during the Civil War, led to desertions. 

The regulars during the winter and spring of 1814 were much 
improved, commanders like Scott and Brown personally teaching 
their officers the elements of drill so that they might instruct 
their men. The old incompetents, like Wilkinson and Hampton, 
were displaced. 

In July our army crossed the Niagara; took Port Erie; gained 
the victory of Chippewa; fought the drawn battle of Lundy's 
Lane; fell back on Fort Erie, where it was invested; raised the 
siege by a successful sortie, and returned to the American shore 
after demolishing the fort. Although the invasion was a failure, 
the conduct of the army was entitled to the highest praise. 

At the Battle of Lundy's Lane the British force was 5,000; 
the American, 3,000. The British lost 878 ; the American regu- 
lars, killed and wounded, 691; the volunteers, 57; a total of 748. 

This was about the first occasion during the war when the Amer- 
ican troops put up a square obstinate fight in the open against 
the British regulars. While both sides retreated after the en- 
gagement, in view of the difference in strength the engagement is 
regarded as an American success. 

On the Northern Frontier. — On March 30th, 1814, Wilkinson, 
with nearly 4,000 regulars, invaded Canada, but was checked by 
180 men stationed in a stone mill; and, after sustaining a loss of 
154, he retreated to Plattsburg and then retired from the army. 

In August, the British were preparing to advance up Lake 
Champlain and Plattsburg was threatened. In spite of this, by 
orders from the Secretary of War, General Izard's force of 4,000 
men on August 29th marched from Plattsburg, where their pres- 
ence was indispensable, to Sacketf s Harbor, where there was noth- 
ing requiring their presence. 

On September 11th the Governor-General of Canada at the head 
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of 11,000 British veterans, who had arrived during the summer, 
mostly from the Spanish Peninsula, attacked Plattsburg, but the 
total destruction of his fleet by Commodore McDonough broke his 
line of communications and compelled him to return to Canada. 
The depleted American force in Plattsburg was then 3,500. The 
only thing that saved it, and, in fact, saved New York from the 
invasion of the British forces was the success of the navy. 

It is noticeable that on this occasion, when the cannonading 
was distinctly audible at Burlington, Vermont, Governor Chit- 
tenden, of that State, refused aid to the American forces upon 
the ground that he had no authority to order the militia to leave 
the State. A number of the Vermont militia crossed and par- 
ticipated in the fight at Plattsburg in spite of his opposition. 

The Capture of Washington. — Although the British fleet, with 
about 3,000 troops on board, had been hovering along the shores 
of the Chesapeake for nearly a year nothing was done to protect 
Washington until the beginning of the summer of 1814. The 
Secretary of State then ascertained that the regulars in Maryland 
and Virginia were but 2,208, composed largely of recruits, who 
were dispersed at various points from Baltimore to Norfolk. This 
situation was presented to the Cabinet on June 7th, but no action 
was suggested. 

On July 2nd the Tenth Military District was created, com- 
prising Maryland, the District of Columbia and a part of Vir- 
ginia. The command of this district was given to General Winder, 
not because he was distinguished professionally, but because he 
was a native of Maryland and a relative of the Governor and 
" thus would be useful in mitigating the opposition to the war " 
— in other words, for his political influence. 

On July 4th the Governors of States were requested " to hold in 
readiness for immediate service " 93,500 men. It was considered 
too expensive to actually call them out ! 

General Winder, who had but 700 or 800 regulars, asked that 
4,000 militia should be called out and stationed to protect Wash- 
ington. Finally, on August 13th, after he had been authorized 
to make a call for 15,000 men and had done so, the militia who 
responded were mustered on August 21st. This army was 5,401, 
of whom 400 were regulars, 600 marines, 20 sailors, the remainder 
being volunteers and militia. Its commander says it was " sud- 
denly assembled without organization or discipline, or officers of 
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the least knowledge of service." On August 24th, three days after 
its muster, it was attacked by an advance division of 1,500 men 
out of a British force of 3,500, and was routed with a total loss 
of but 8 killed and 11 wounded ! 

It is noticeable that the men who participated in this panic, 
as well as those who were involved in the other humiliating dis- 
asters mentioned in this article, were in all respects, except dis- 
cipline and competent officers (two vital exceptions), the same as 
those who fought in the Battle of Lundy's Lane, and there, out 
of 3,000 men, 76 officers were killed or wounded and 629 rank and 
file, and they " held at bay in the open field 5,000 British regular 
troops." 

After the " Bladensburg Eaces," the British continued their 
march, captured Washington, burned the White House, the Treas- 
ury and the War Offices, and the next day returned unmolested 
to their shipping. 

This scandalous disaster was largely due to the cheese-paring 
economy of Congress and the President, who refrained from call- 
ing out the militia for drill and organization until the time when 
they were required to fight without them. It resulted, however, 
in driving from office the Secretary of War, who had undertaken 
to manage the war himself and to give direct orders to the dif- 
ferent commands. 

On September 13th the British made a combined land and naval 
attack on Baltimore, but were driven back with a loss of 319. 

During 1814 we called out 38,186 regulars, 197,653 militia, a 
total of 235,839, against 16,500 British. The utmost strength 
we could show in the shape of an effective force in battle was 
3,000 at Lundy's Lane. 

Campaign of 181$ 
The only engagement of this campaign was the victory of New 
Orleans, which was won on January 8th, two weeks after the con- 
clusion of the treaty of peace. The British had a force of 14,250 
regulars, veterans just sent from England; General Jackson had 
5,698 volunteers. The actual attack was a frontal one, made by 
the British with 8,000 men against strong entrenchments; the 
British lo3t 2,100 killed and wounded and 500 prisoners; the 
Americans 7 killed and 6 wounded. This result was largely due 
to the indomitable energy of General Jackson, and the remainder 
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to the wonderful marksmanship of his Kentucky and Tennessee 
troops, most of whom, it must be remembered, had acquired con- 
siderable military experience in the warfare against the Creeks. 
As Henry Clay, however, said, " It wound up a disastrous and 
humiliating war in a blaze of glory I" This gave General Jackson 
a popularity among the masses, which, as was said at the time, 
" would stand anything." Although there were many who, dur- 
ing his stormy career, differed with him upon political questions, 
the number of those who could be induced by such differences 
to vote against " the hero of New Orleans " were few. 

The Financial Loss. 

The expenses of the War Department during these three years 
of futile war were $82,627,509.44, which was more than twice 
what had been spent upon the Army during the twenty-five years 
preceding 1812. Those of the Navy were $30,286,534.44. The 
pension bill up to 1903 was $45,186,197, although the people felt 
so sore over the results that it was not until 1871 that a pension 
law was passed affecting the soldiers of this war, except those that 
were disabled. General Upton figures the total cost of this war 
to have been $198,000,000, excluding pensions. 

If Congress had applied a small part of this sum from 1808 to 
1811 to maintaining an army of 15,000, capable of being ex- 
panded, Canada would have been ours and the war would have 
been ended in a single campaign. The loss sustained from the 
failure to acquire Canada is incalculable. In view of this hu- 
miliating record, can any lover of his country or any man of com- 
mon sense question the wisdom of Messrs. Koot and Taft, or of 
Mr. Eoosevelt, not to mention the Public Schools' Athletic League 
and the National Eifle Association, in endeavoring in time of 
peace to prepare the United States for defence in time of war, 
or continue to entertain the idea that numbers of untrained men, 
without skill in marksmanship, make an army, or can defend the 
country against a small force of well-disciplined and well-officered 
foreign regulars ? 

Geobge W. Wingate. 



